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Youncstown, O., furnishes the latest instance of the use of 
the fire engine as a weapon of offense. The Pittsburgh and 
Western Railroad had laid a track across one of the streets in de- 
fiance of the remonstrances of the citizens, and was guarding it 
with a band of men armed with picks and shovels. The city coun- 
cil ordered out the police and fire departments ; streams from the 
engines were turned on the forces of the railroad, and after a shoit 
fight, drenched and disheartened, these were then routed in brief 
order and driven from the field. There is little question that for 
dispersing a mob one or two properly handled steam fire engines 
are worth more than a regiment of militia. Angry men, like fight- 
ing dogs, are best treated with cold water. 





Owrnc to the closing of the liquor shops and the consequent 
loss to the city of revenue from licenses, the Mayor of Atchi- 
son, Kan., is reported to have notified the fire department that 
“its services will be dispensed with.” Whether this action was 
taken as a simple “ bulldoze” in the interest of the liquor dealers, 
or in good faith as a mistaken measure of economy, we fancy 
Atchison will be glad enough to get back its fire department when 
it finds its insurance rates raised, as they unquestionably will be, 
when the companies learn the situation, or when the next bad fire 
occurs and thousands of dollars worth of property quietly burns up 
under the noses of the helpless owners. As a mere matter of 
economy, it would be better in a town of any size, where a certain 
number of fires must inevitably occur, to dispense with street light- 
ing, or even paving, than with the fire department or water service. 
In most places the difference in insurance rates alone would nearly, 
if not quite pay for the yearly maintenance of the department. 





One of the youngest incendiaries whom the United States has 
yet produced has just attracted public notice in the person of 
Hope Croft, ten years of age, living in a settlement a few miles 
from Quitman, Ga. A few weeks ago the school-house which he 
attended was burned to the ground. Determined to keep up the 
school, the neighbors decided that it should be temporarily held in 
an out-house on one of the nearby plantations. Within a week 
that building also burned down. The cause of neither of these 
fires could be discoved. The school then migrated to another 
house, and for some days all went on quietly, until some nights ago 
a neighbor was awakened by childish but vigorous cries for help, 
and, running out, found young Master Croft with a bunch of half- 
burned wood splinters in his hand, “held up” by the household dogs. 
Being pretty well frightened, this precocious youth confessed that, 
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having burned both of the other school-houses, he had stolen out 
of his father’s house and came a mile through the dark woods and 
swamps to destroy this one, as he objected to studying under the 
present schoolmaster. 





At the meeting last week of the New England Insurance Ex- 
change, a plan was presented for forming a general inspection 
bureau, which was favorably received. The idea is to have a num- 
ber of companies unite in conducting inspections, and to have these 
thoroughly and promptly done at frequent intervals by a corps of 
expert inspectors. By the companies combining in this matter, it 
is believed that inspections can be more efficiently and much more 
economically made than is done when each company assumes to 
look after its own interests in this direction. Twenty or more com- 
panies, it is understood, are willing to enter into this arrangement, 
and it is probable that when once fairly inaugurated, all the com- 
panies within its jurisdiction will give it support and recognition. 
The idea is not new by any means, as at least three inspection 
bureaus are already in existence in other places and these have 
done good work. Inspections, however, will be of little use, unless 
the companies sustain the inspectors heartily in their work. If 
the inspectors say that a policy upon a certain risk should be can- 
celed because of the utter disregard by the owners of the ordinary 
principles of fire protection, the policy should be canceled 
promptly, and it should be made impossible for that proprietor or 
owner to renew his insurance till he has conformed to all the re- 
quirements set forth by the inspectors. With regulations of a 
stringent character, inspections will be valuable, but without the 
hearty support and co-operation of the companies they are of no 
avail whatever. Individual inspections in the interest of a particu- 
lar company now frequently lead to the canceling of policies by 
that individual company, but, for the lack of co-operation, the 
policy canceled can easily be supplied by one of another company. 
It is a good thing to see this inspection idea taking practical shape, 
and we sincerely hope that it may be successful. 





Tue terrible explosion at the cellonite works at Arlington, N. J., 
emphasizes the criminal folly of permitting the manufacture of high 
explosives in the vicinity of dwelling houses, or in fact in any but 
strictly isolated localities. In this instance a large quantity of 
one of the most violent explosives known to science was ig- 
nited by the carelessness of a raw workman, and it is asserted 
that few, if any, of the dwellers in Arlingten up to the moment of 
the disaster had the faintest idea of the dangerous nature of the 
work carried on in the factory. In fact The Newark Call states 
distinctly that the officers of the works had often spoken of their 
product as being non-explosive. If this is true, these men should 
certainly be held responsible for the destruction of the neigh- 
boring property, if not, indeed, for the death of the man and 
woman who lost their lives in sohorriblea manner. The mild ver- 
dict of the coroner’s jury, simply censuring the company for em- 
ploying unskilled labor in such dangerous material, has caused great 
surprise in view of the fact that the coroner himself declared the 
testimony to have shown gross carelessness on the part of the 
manager and superintendent. In an editorial article upon the 
case, The Call says: 

When a man builds his house and elects to live near a powder mill or 


dynamite works, he knows the risk of annihilation he runs and takes a cer- 
tain responsibility upon his own shoulders ; but it is not so with people 
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who settle down in a quiet community in which there is every reason to 
expect security from danger, and find at a late day that a dynamite factory 
in disguise has crept into their midst. Celluloid, zylonite, cellonite and 
kindred compounds are all based upon pyroxylin or nitro-cellulose of 
some particular form, and at certain stages of manufacture any one of 
these substances is about five times stronger than gunpowder. Celluloid 
is paper treated with acids to convert it into pyroxylin, and then mixed 
with gum camphor and other materials. As celluloid, it is not ex- 
plosive, but when it is in the form of pyroxylin fifty pounds of it closely 
confined and exploded would demolish the largest building in Newark. 
Cellonite is gun cotton transformed into a solid in much the same man- 
ner as in the celluloid manufacture. Arlington folks saw cotton bales in 
great quantities dumped from freight cars and rolled into the guarded 
gates of the cellonite works, but not a dozen persons in the village, ex- 
cept those employed in the works, knew that the cotton was daily being 
converted into one of the most powerful explosives in the world. 

The owners of the works knew it, and were culpable in keeping the 
matter secret. On the day of the explosion one of the managers remarked 
to a reporter that it was an accident, and nobody was to blame but the 
man who went up with the drying-house. This poor, ignorant emigrant 
from Sweden was thus made to shoulder the whole blame and be respon- 
sible for the death of the fair young woman who went into the works a fort- 
night before without the slightest warning of the peril that threatened her 
and hercompanions. But this dead Swede did not know or appreciate 
the danger, and the chemist and officers of the establishment thoroughly 
realized it. They brought the factory to Arlington, and they frequently 
assured people outside the factory walls that cellonite was non-explosive 
and harmless. Theirs is the crime and theirs should be the punishment. 
A law should be enacted which would class the manufacture of any form 
of nitro-cellulose in the same category with nitro-glycerine, dynamite or 
other high explosives, 





WE have received from Superintendent Raymond, copies of an 
act, approved June 17, passed by the last legislature in Michigan, 
relative to assessment companies. Owing to a number of specula- 
tive and graveyard companies being detected in some gross irregu- 
larities, a legislative committee was appointed to make an investi- 
gation of all assessment companies doing business in the State, and 
a number of abuses of the most serious character were disclosed. 
Many of the companies chartered by the State were found to be 
doing business on a purely speculative and graveyard basis, victim- 
izing the public to an enormous extent, and making little or no 
return of the large sums collected by them. Asa result of this 
investigation, the legislature passed a law relating specially to this 
class of companies. Among other things, it provides that no com. 
pany shall be organized within the State until it shall have procured 
bona fide claims for insurance from at least 200 eligible persons to 
an amount of not less than $1000 each, and shall have received at 
least one assessment thereon in cash from each of such persons, 
according to the rate and plan set forth in its articles of associa- 
tion, which amount, so received in cash, shall aggregate at least 
$1000. It also prohibits the insurance of persons over sixty-five 
years of age, and requires reports to be made in detail of the busi- 
ness transactions annually. It also requires that each corporation 
organized under the law shall provide in its articles of association 
for the accumulation of an emergency fund, which shall not at any 
time be less than the maximum amount at risk on any one life, 
which fund, together with the interest thereun, shall be a trust fund 
for the payment of the death claims or other benefits provided 
under the policies. Existing corporations are required to provide 
such an emergency fund within six months from the passage of the 
act. Assessment companies of other States will be admitted to do 
business in Michigan under reciprocal laws, but are restricted to 
insurance upon the lives of persons under sixty-five years of age 
and must be in condition to pay all claims in full, Companies of 
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other States must appoint an attorney to accept legal Process, ang 
they must file their annual reports in detail with the Commissione; 
of Insurance, who is also authorized to make examinations of the 
companies whenever he deems it necessary. The Procuring of 
insurance by fraudulent statements or representations js made a 
misdemeanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding $500, or im. 
prisonment not to exceed one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of the court. Every notice of an 
assessment made by an association shall specify the amount to be 
paid, the loss or benefit for the payment of which the call or assess- 
ment is made, and the time authorized for the payment of the 
same, together with a correct statement of the mortuary or bene. 
ficiary fund and of the emergency fund, showing the receipts, dis. 
bursements and balances. The funds collected for the payment of 
death losses or accident indemnities shall not be paid out for any 
other purpose whatever. Certificates shall not be canceled for 
the non-payment of assessments or dues without a notice having 
first been mailed to the holder of such policy or certificate of the 
amount due and demanding payment within ten days. The law 
contains thirty sections, most of which refer to the organization of 
home companies, and providing rules and regulations for their 
management. ‘These are stringent and will undoubtedly cause the 
winding up of the majority of the companies organized in that State. 





ANOTHER “ fireproof” storage warehouse was reduced to ashes 
on Saturday morning last, and came very near involving in its de. 
struction a couple of hotels and a large theatre. This warehouse 
was located at Nos. 117, 119 and 121 West 38th street, comprising 
three five-story brick stores, controlled by the Metropolitan Van and 
Storage Company. At three o’clock in the morning the watchman 
discovered the fire and immediately sent out an alarm. Assistant 
Chief McCabe arrived with the fire apparatus and took charge of the 
fire. Seeing the danger threatened, he sent out additional alarms 
which speedily brought numerous engines, trucks and firemen to the 
scene. It was evident from the first that the warehouse and its 
contents were doomed, and the efforts of the firemen were largely 
directed to saving the adjoining property. Two large hotels were 
in close proximity to the building, as was also the Casino, and at 
one time these were actually on fire and the inmates hastily took 
their departure from the buildings. The warehouse was supposed 
to bea fireproof structure, and many persons who stored their valu- 
ables in it relied upon this supposition, and in consequce of it many 
of them had neglected to insure their property. As the warehouse 
company assumes no responsibility for fire, the owners of the goods 
are the losers in this instance. Instead of being a fireproof struc- 
ture, this immense building was constructed with very thin walls, 
fitted throughout with wooden partitions, stored full from cellar to 
garret with goods of the most inflammable nature, consisting of fur- 
niture of all kinds, theatrical scenery, paintings, household goods of 
a mixed variety, etc. The apartments in which these goods were 
stored were divided from one another by wooden partitions, and 
the only attempt at fireproofing the interior was in the use of some 
alleged non-combustible paint. All this material was like tinder to 
the flames when once started, and almost simultaneously with the 
discovery of the fire the building was a mass of flames inside. When 
the firemen arrived they proceeded at once to break in at the front, 
but the building was so filled with flames and smoke that they could 
make but little progress, and while their comrades were trying to 
open up the roofs to give vent to the building, a terrible back- 
draft occurred, caused by the flames seeking an outlet through 
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the openings made in front by the firemen. A number of these were 
caught in this smother and were severely burned, but were fortun- 
ately rescued by their comrades. Several were so seriously burned, 
however, that they were sent to the hospital. It was only due to 
the splendid work done by the firemen that the flames were pre- 
vented from spreading to the adjoining premises and destroying 
many other valuable buildings. The loss by this fire cannot be 
estimated accurately, for the reason that many of the owners of 
the goods are absent from the city, and the proprietor of the ware- 
house has no knowledge of the value of the property contained in 
it. It is known that the loss will reach at least $300,000, and it 
possibly may be double that amount. It seems surprising 
after the experience with the Morrell warehouse, which was also 
claimed to be fireproof but was destroyed in like manner with all 
its content, together with tie Fourth avenue car stables, that a sim- 
ilar structure, to be occupied for similar purposes, should have been 
permitted to be erected within the city limits. The proprietors of 
such a warehouse are required to obtain a license from the city author- 
ities, and had these been efficient in the discharge of their duties 
they would have known the character of the building before issu- 
ing sucha permit. The building department cannot escape censure 
for approving the plans of such a building, nor can thearchitect and 
the proprietor who contrived it escape their share of the responsi- 
bility. Hundreds of people leave the city during the hot weather 
and desire a place in which to store their furniture and valuables 
during their absence. It is reported that tue warehouses available 
are entirely inadequate to the demand, but we imagine that those 
who have property to store will, after the destruction of these two 
immense warehouses, look a little more closely into the character 
of the building in which they place their goods, or at least take 
good care tnat they are fully insured while so stored. After their 
experience with such structures, insurance companies will be fully 
justified in raising their rates for goods placed in storage warehouses. 





Last Friday’s accident on the Grand Trunk Railway at St. 
Thomas, Ont., was the most horrible occurrence of the kind which 
this summer has contributed, twelve persons having been instantly 
killed or so badly injured that they died shortly afterwards, while 
about 100 others suffered from less serious injuries, mostly by burn- 
ing. The accident took place at the crossing of the Grand Trunk 
and Michigan Central roads, a crowded excursion train from Port 
Stanley crashing into a freight train made up of a number of oil- 
laden cars, The crash of the collision was at once followed by a 
roar and a burst of flame as the oil tanks and barrels exploded, 
and sheets of fire enveloped both trains and spread to the nearby 
buildings. The scene which ensued was indescribably terrible. 
Several of the passengers were burned to death before they could 
escape from the cars, while others were dragged from the wreck so 
badly injured that they died within a few hours ; and to add to the 
horrors of the affair, after a crowd of several thousand persons had 
assembled about the burning mass of wreckage, another tank of 
oil exploded, the force of the explosion throwing hundreds of per- 
sons to the ground and the burning oil being scattered far and 
wide over the crowd, with dire results, many of the bystanders, 
when the first burst of smoke had cleared away, being found to be 
on fire literally from head to foot. Among others who were badly 
burned was Chief Engineer W. H. Walbourne of the fire depart- 
ment. It is claimed by the fireman of the excursion train that the 
aceident was due to the failure of the air brakes to work. The 
engineer of the train, after reversing his engine, stuck at his post 
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and was killed. There seems to be absolutely no way to guard 
against accidents of this kind at railroad crossings, except by en- 
forcing a rule that all trains shali stop before crossing until assured 
that the road is clear. 





WE print in another column an article from The Finance 
Chronicle of Montreal relative to the business in this country of 
the British America Assurance Company. This presentation 
agrees with what we have shown heretofore, that there has been a 
retrograde movement in the affairs of that company under the 
management of its present “Governor,” John Morison. The 
great trouble with the company is found in the fact that there is 
altogether too much Morison in it. When he assumed control, 
he announced, with a considerable flourish of trumpets, that he 
was going to reorganize the United States business, divide the 
country into departments, and put them in charge of the best 
insurance men he could find. He carried out this idea to the 
extent of selecting some good men, but they soon found that Mr. 
Morison so interfered with them that they could not continue to 
represent the company. So there has been a constant change of 
agents, the new ones soon learning what the old ones could have 
told them, that Mr. Morison would make their positions so unpleas- 
ant that they would be glad to quit. He claims, in fact, that his 
agents in this country are mere puppets in his hands, and that he 
proposes to run the business here himself. This accounts for the 
bad showing the company makes. Its losses have increased since 
1881 from $386,120 to $428,376 in 1886, an indication that it is 
receiving its full share of bad risks ; in the same time its expenses 
of management have steadily increased, until last year they were 
$20,000 more than in 1881. Its total disbursements in 1886 were 
$51,865 greater than in 1881, or $12,895 more than its premium 
receipts. The Morisonian experiment not having been entirely 
successful in this country, it would be well for the company to 
restore its agents to full authority at once, and relegate the 
“ Governor” to the rear for a time. 





Few persons appreciate the perils to which they are exposed 
while spending their vacations at the various summer resorts. The 
Standard of Boston in its latest issue points out the fire hazards of 
Bar Harbor, which is just now one of the most popular of the New 
England resorts. During the past year there has been a regular 
boom in Bar Harbor, and a large number of cheap frame dwellings 
and business places have been erected. According to our con- 
temporary, the frame ranges of buildings on both sides of the prin- 
cipal streets have been lengthened and the spaces closed up with 
additional buildings, all of frame; and, in some cases, these build- 
ings are five and six stories high. The Standard says that “ three 
immense hotels accommodate from 300 to 600 guests each, and some 
sixteen other hotels, all frame, together accommodate several 
thousand persons. Small, cheap frames are intermingled with the 
more valuable buildings, and tile chimneys and iron stovepipes, 
doing duty as chimneys, can be counted in great numbers, and the 
general carelessness of construction and the total indifference to 
the fire hazard is prevalent throughout the place.” For fire pro- 
tection they have what they call a system of water-works, which 
consists chiefly of four-inch street mains, upon which are placed 
fifteen hydrants, but the streams to be obtained from these mains 
scarcely reach to the second story of the buildings, and are wholly 
inadequate for the purposes of fire extinction. The town is sup- 
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plied with one old second-hand steam fire engine, which, under the 
heaviest steam pressure obtainable, is unable to reach the fourth 
story of any of the high buildings with a serviceable fire stream. 
Given a high wind and a light blaze, and all the conditions are 
present at Bar Harbor for a conflagration that would wipe out the 
place entirely. This, however, is but a sample of a majority of the 
seaside and mountain resorts. They are generally cheaply con- 
structed, flimsy affairs, catch-penny concerns, made to attract the 
summer butterflies, without any regard to their safety or conven- 
ience. The wonder is that they do not burn up more frequently 
than they do, 








ARCHITECTS AND FIRE HAZARDS. 


N casting about for the cause of the numerous disastrous fires 
that occur, fire underwriters, firemen and firemen’s journals 

are in the habit of claiming that many of them are due to faults 
of construction, for which architec s are responsible. The Amer- 
ican Architect of Boston, a very able paper, devoted to building 
interests, in a recent issue, comes to the defense of the architects 


as follows: 

We are accustomed to finding attacks on architects in the insurance 
journals, and, knowing the tendency of human nature to blame others 
for the misfortunes brought about by one’s own folly, have generally been 
disposed to overlook them, but we are sorry to find that Fire and 
Water, the honest and able representative of the fire engineers’ views 
of such subjects, has unthinkingly fullen into a similar way of talking. 
In a recent article on ‘‘ Fire Hazard and Architecture ” the editor, after 
deploring the universal use of wood finish in place of more resisting ma- 
terials, says that ‘‘owners generally want a little money to go a good 
way, and are willing to sacrifice strength for show, and architects and 


‘ builders are very willing to gratify them in this respect,” and concludes 


by putting most of the blame for the combustibility of our structures on 
the builders and architects, who, as it says, ‘‘ make building a study and 
should know better.” This proposition has a specious sound, which is 
very likely to deceive the ordinary writer, as it seems to have done the 
author of it, and it ought to be controverted without delay. We will 
leave the builders to fight their own battles, but in behalf of the archi- 
tects, who, as we are informed, ‘‘ ought to know better” than to design 
six-story buildings with wooden roofs, we should like to inquire if there 
is any respectable architect in the country who does not know that such 
buildings are bad fire risks, or who is not perfectly acquainted with the 
methods of increasing their resistance to conflagration to any extent ? 
After thus holding up the architects to reprobation, Fire and Water 
proceeds to assert that ‘‘ fireproof construction is the best in the long 
run, on the score of economy, both to the owners and the public.’ This 
maxim may do for firemen, but architects and owners cannot dispose in 
such an easy way of the problems presented to them. We venture to say, 
for example, that if the editor of Fire and Water wished to improve a 
lot on a village street, he would, however excellent his principles, regard 
an architect who told him that the best and most prudent way of doing so 
would be to build a fireproof structure in the middle of it as little short 
of a lunatic. And he would be right, for a heavy, expensive structure 
which could not be rented for a fair interest on its cost, and could not be 
removed without great loss when circumstances made it advisable to 
utilize the land in a different way, would be a most foolish investment, 
and owners, with reason, expect architects to think quite as much of 
planning buildings which will bring in a good return on the capital 
locked up in them as of making them satisfactory to the underwriters. 
With this consideration in view, there are few architects who do not try 
to contrive even their cheapest buildings so as to resist fire as well as can 
be done without sacrificing other interests of greater importance to the 
owner. Whether rightly or wrongly, many real estate proprietors have 
an idea that underwriters charge them a high price for insuring them 
against ordinary fire risks, and then, for their own profit, try to take 
advantage of any improvement or alteration on the estate to work upon 
he feelings of the architect, so as to get him surreptitiously, at the own. 





er’s expense, to convert, for the benefit of the underwriters, the bad r 
which they are paid for insuring, into a good risk without chang Tisk, 
It is true that architects are usually willing to incur somethin of the; 
share of this suspicion for the sake of advocating what they Prin their 
good principles of building, but it is too much to expect them aan 
overboard every other consideration of prudence and economy Key 
sake of promoting the interest of the underwriters, who might, with the 
vantage, recall occasionally the fact that all the important apron 
in the art of fire-resisting construction have been devised either by pies 
tects or the officers of the mill mutual insurance companies ; that ip ts 
practice of this art the architects of America stand at the head of th 
whole world, and that the rules and regulations which are now feebly 
forward by underwriters’ associations in our larger cities have neyer bs 
so far as we have seen, contained a single suggesticn or warning that had 
not been familiar to all respectable architects for many years, while a 
good part of the rules which have come under our observation are 
mangled and absurdly misunderstood imitations of maxims drawn up for 
various occasions by architects and builders, 


© of rates, 


In replying, Fire and Water declares that the question of con. 
struction is not one in which underwriters are interested to any 
greater extent than other good citizens. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that their pecuniary interests are affected in any way by 
the fire losses. The waste by fire is a public calamity, because 
what is thus destroyed is a waste of wealth that is to be made good 
or the damage sustained by the community at large. Insurance 
companies, it is true, are organized for the purpose of furnishing 
indemnity for fire losses, but whatever they pay out in consequence 
of them they collect from the insuring public. It makes no differ. 
ence to them whether the losses are great or small; if they are 
excessive they increase their rates; if they are light their rates are 
reduced. Insurance capital is not expected to be used in the pay. 
ment of fire losses. If the premium receipts do not meet all out 
goes, including losses, management expenses and dividends to 
stockholders, the stockholders very soon become discouraged and 
will close up the concern before their capital becomes impaired, 
The companies are simply mediums for collecting money from the 
many and disbursing it among the few who sustain losses. 

The American Architect very naturally defends the architects 
upon principle, and rather from a theoretical than a practical 
standpoint. There is no doubt that architects know better than to 
sanction the construction of that class of highly inflammable build. 
ings that fill all our large cities, but when the practical view is pre- 
sented to them, and they are required by the owner of the property to 
put up a large and attractive building at the least possible price, too 
many are found whoare willing to sacrifice principle for the sake of the 
pecuniary emoluments involved in the construction, and they there- 
fore conform to the owner’s wish, and in doing so ignore the prin- 
ciples of fire protection. There are hundreds of buildings in this 
city that were erected in violation of every principle of safety, 
and for these, the architects, the builders and the owners must di- 
vide the responsibility. A few years ago the style was greatly in 
vogue to put up business blocks six, eight and nine stories in 
height, surmounted with mansard roofs, ornamented with hollow 
iron fronts, with the floors supported by iron columns, and the 
whole interior lined with the most inflammable wood that could be 
obtained. Some of the worst fires that we have had in New York 
have been caused by these fraudulent iron fronts, behind which the 
flames spread from one building to another with electrical rapidity, 
and before the firemen were aware that the fire had got away from 
them, they saw it bursting out from the windows and roofs of 
buildings three or four doors away. We remember such a fire in 

the dry-goods district, which, breaking out in one store, was SUP 
posed to be nearly under control, when the flames appeared 
three doors away and finally consumed four or five buildings. In 
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tance the false iron fronts were so detached from the division 
walls that an officer of the fire department walked half a block in 
hollow space between the iron front and the walls that should 

- abutted upon it. This space acted as a flue to suck the flames 
i one store to the other. Can it be possible that the architects 
who designed and directed the construction of these buildings did 
not know the dangerous character of the structures they were erect- 
ing? If they did, was it not culpable in them to sacrifice the 
principles of their science to the demands of a greedy owner? 
Is the safety and the welfare of a whole city to be jeoparded 
at the demand of an avaricious propertyowner ? If, as The 
Architect asserts, architects in general know the danger of 
mansard roofs and of buildings constructed almost entirely of wood 
and iron, are they to be held guiltless when, because of such con- 
struction, large districts are laid waste and property worth millions 
of dollars destroyed ? It is possible that for isolated risks, as men- 
tioned in the above extract, it may not be necessary to employ 
fireproof methods for the reasons given, but such excuses cannot 
avail in the business sections of our large cities, where the buildings 
are supposed to be erected for permanency. To-day the cities are 
filled with flimsy structures that are a constant menace to the sur- 
rounding property. The architects must take their share of the 
condemnation that all intelligent men visit upon such methods of 
construction. There are many buildings in New York to-day that 
are so dangerous that the officers of the fire department are ex- 
tremely chary in permitting their men to enter them in case of 
fire, and the chief of the department has pointed out to us large 
blocks that are so fraught with peril that he would not permit his 
men to go inside after the fire had obtained headway, nor to re- 
main in close proximity to the walls while the destruction of the 
buildings was in progress. Every captain of a company makes it 
his business to familiarize himself with the structures within his 
district, in order that he may avoid those which are designated as 
“death-traps” in case of a fire occurring in them. 

Criticism is not directed so much against the small isolated 
buildings usually found in the residence districts, but against 
those that are erected in the heart of our business centres ; 
that are surrounded by immense values, the destruction of any 
one of which involves a loss that runs up into the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. Such a building, No. 343 Broadway, in 
the midst of the dry-goods district, where values are stored to the 
extent of hundreds of millions, was destroyed two weeks ago, 
involving a loss of property valued at over $150,000 and the sacri- 
fice of two lives. The walls of this building were light and 
flimsy; it was finished with wood from cellar to roof, and was 
stocked with fireworks and toys. An explosion of fireworks 
started a blaze that swept up through the structure with such 
rapidity that the employees had to rush for their lives and two failed 
to reach the street. Had that building been properly constructed, 
the flames would have been confined to the basement, among the 
fireworks where they originated. We do not pretend to know the 
technical relations that exist between the architect, the builder and 
the owner of the property, but we are very certain that the methods 
that have been in vogue in the construction of business blocks 
during the past few years are extremely faulty, and we do not be- 
lieve that they would have been adopted if they had not been, at the 
least, sanctioned by the architects. We have no desire to place a 
greater responsibility upon the members of this profession than 
belongs to them, but most certainly they occupy a position that 
will warrant them in dictating to a greater or less extent to builders 
and owners, and they could prevent, to a great degree, the reck- 
lessness now displayed if they chose to do so. 


this ins 





Primarily the responsibility for the modern incendiary building 
construction rests with our legislators, who refuse or neglect to 
pass stringent building laws and to make such provision for their 
enforcement as will insure compliance with their requirements. 
Such building laws as we have are insufficient to secure the most 
approved building methods, and even these are inefficiently admin- 
istered because no provision is made for adequate supervision. 
When builders of the Buddensieck stripe abound in every city, 
whose only object is to erect, by the cheapest methods possible, a 
shell that will hold a tenant, it becomes absolutely necessary that 
there shall be the strictest supervision over construction in order to 
secure safety to life and property. It costs this city $1,500,000 
annually to provide fire protection for property within the city 
limits, because of the combustible nature of the buildings, and yet 
the building laws are so insufficient that a combination of archi- 
tect, builder and owner may at any time erect a building that is a 
constant peril and menace to all the surrounding property and may, 
by its destruction, cause a conflagration to which that of Chicago 
would be but as a side-show. When city after city is filled with 
such quick-burning structures as now exist, and the fire losses in 
consequence mount up to over $100,000,000 a year, architects 
can hardly plead that they have no responsibility in the matter. 
The fact that they “know the right and still the wrong pursue,” 
but increases the measure of their culpability. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





OnLy three weeks of the second half of the year has passed, and yet the 
losses in New York are already large enough to prevent its being a good 
six months, even if the fires should almost cease from now till next Jan. 
uary ; and this is the case, unfortunately, not only in New York, but toa 
considerable extent all over the country. 


* * * * 


LAst week did much more than to keep up the average in this city. It 
began with the Anthony fire and wound up with the great blaze in West 
Thirty-eighth street. Both of these fires imperiled and disabled a con- 
siderable number of firemen. The large fires of the year have been very 
noteworthy in the number of injuries and even deaths which they have 


caused, 
x * x x 


Tue big warehouse fire was exceedingly dramatic and accompanied 
with exciting incidents throughout. The escape of the Casino, which 
adjoined the burned building on the north, was very remarkable. The 
credit for so fortunate a result was largely due to the splendid work of 
Assistant Chief McCabe. Had the fire spread to this building, there 
would have been a blaze that would have been noteworthy, even in the 
history of great fires in New York. 


* * * * 


BesipEs the New York fires, there were very heavy losses in Canada 
and in Chicago, Philadelphia and other points in the United States, 
swelling the total record for the week far above the average, and giving 
all the companies, big and little and wherever located, a good strong dose. 


* x * * 


Ir is seldom that there are so many total losses as have occurred recently, 
or so many cases where losses have turned out much heavier than was 
anticipated. A noteworthy instance of the latter experience is the loss on 
the building of the big cotton warehouse in King street, which occurred 
some time ago. The first estimates of the loss on this building were com- 
paratively light, but so much of it has had to come down since that the 
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estimates have been gradually growing, until now it looks as if the $86,000 
insurance would not come near to accomplishing the rebuilding. 


* * * * 


A NuMBER of Jumbo lines are said to have been involved in the Mon- 
treal sugar refinery fire, and it is altogether probable that several com- 
panies were caught with lines which aggregated large sums in the Thirty- 
eighth street fire, although there were probably no individual policies for 
very large amounts. 

x % % * 


Tue Tariff Association did not make much progress last week, and 
there was a brokers’ report, which was diligently circulated, that no less 
than ten companies now in and loyal had decided to serve notice of their 
intention to withdraw at an early date. 


* * * * 


THERE is much diversity of opinion among underwriters as to the 
utility and desirability of iron shutters ; many whose opinions are worth 
regarding claim that iron shutters had better never be used at all than to 
be used in certain places. It is unquestionably true that iron shutters 
are not only undesirable but positively dangerous under certain cir- 
cumstances. Many fires have been concealed by their use until they have 
attained great headway, and then the shutters have kept the firemen out 
for some time longer. At the same time, for keeping fire out of a build- 
ing when a neighboring one is burning, they are positively invaluable. 
Almost everyone has witnessed fires where the firemen have had a fierce 
struggle to get inside the building, and have wished the iron shutters 
were not there to prevent the easy handling of the blaze. But certainly 
every one has seen many cases of buildings with inflammable goods 
piled up near the windows, which would have gone down in a fire, de 
stroying a building close by, if the shutters had not presented a non- 
burnable surface to the flames, 


* * * * 


THE necessity of making a semi-annual statement for presentation to 
the State of Indiana was a source of much annoyance to the companies 
this year. Not only is the labor very great, so much so as to make it 
almost exasperating to be compelled to go through with it for a single 
State, but this year many companies did not want to make sucha report 
at all, in view of the fact that the first six months having been peculiarly 
unfortunate to them, they would have preferred waiting till the end of 
the year, in the hope of having some good fortune to offset the poor re- 
sults of the first half of the year. 


* * * * 


THE manager of one of the largest English companies has been some- 
what conspicuous during the recent hot weather by his appearance on 
the street ina flannel shirt. The attire looked cool and comfortable and 
not out of place on the gentleman in question, but there are not many 
managers of English companies that could venture on this sty!e of dress 
in the city, or that could wear it without criticism, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Another ‘‘ Fireproof” Warehouse Gone. 

ABOUT 3 A. M. On Saturday morning last fire was discovered on the second 
floor of the Metropolitan Van and Storage Company’s warehouse, Nos. 
117 to 121 West Thirty-eighth street, New York. The buildings were five 
stories in height, had a frontage of sixty feet and a depth of 100 feet and 
were filled with valuable furniture, theatrical scenery, pictures, wearing 
apparel and household goods of every description, owned in most cases 
by families summering out of town. They had been widely advertised 
as fireproof. 

Upon discovering the fire, the watchman at once turned in an alarm, 
but although the fire department responded promptly, several hoistways 
so aided the spread of the flames that before the engines could fairly get 
to work it became evident that the fire would be very serious, and a sec- 





[ Thursday 


ond alarm was sounded, while Assistant Chief McCabe, u 
at the scene, sent in a third one. 

With the exception of one door below, every door and window in th 
building was tightly closed, and in order to afford a vent for the : 
generated by the fierce fire, with which it was naturally expected ani 
building would be charged, ladders were quickly raised and a number of 
firemen set to work breaking in the windows of the upper stories while 
others were sent up through an adjoining building to cut holes in the 
roof, and two lines of hose were stretched into the burning structure 
from below; but before the desired ventilation could be secured the 
dreaded ‘‘ back draft,” resulting from a stoppage of the upward Suction of 
the flames, suddenly made itself felt ; windows were blown out as if by 
an explosion of gunpowder, a number of the firemen within the building 
were blown down the stairways and others thrown from the ladders, and 
still others knocked off their feet while simply standing on the Street, 
One by one the men staggered or were carried out of the building, nie 
of them more or less burned. Ambulances were called, and Foreman 
Vedder and Firemen Patrick Breen, Edward Curley, John Conroy, John 
Trainor, James Delancy and John Douglass were taken, some to the 
hospital, others to their homes. 

After this no further attempts were made from within to save the bur 
ing building, the firemen devoting their efforts to the protection of the 
adjoining Casino and the hotels Normandie and Oriental, in which they 
were successful, the Casino, though in great peri!, escaping harm, while 
the damage to the Hotel Normandie was limited to broken window glass, 
Within an hour the roof and floor of the warehouse fell in, and, later, part 
of the west wall fell, damaging several adjoining buildings. The burned 
warehouse was valued at $60,000, and was fully insured, and it is thought 
that the total losses will amount to about $400,000 or $500,000. 

Atout the same hour fire started in the basement of St. Joseph's 
Asylum at Avenue A and Ejighty-ninth street, and was burning up the 
stairs leading to the boys’ dormitories when discovered by the watch- 
man. The alarm was at once given, the admirable fire drill of the insti. 
tution put in practice, and except one boy, who lost his head, ran into 
the fire and was badly burned, all the inmates of the building escaped 
unharmed, though three female attendants, who remained until all the 
boys were out of danger, had to be carried down ladders by the firemen, 
The fire was extinguished by the fire department after doing damage of 
about $5000, but the escape frum serious loss of life was very narrow. 


Pon his arrival 





The New York Bowery Fire Insurance Company, 
THE New York Bowery Fire Insurance Company is doing a growing 
business through some 300 agencies in nineteen States. This isa com 
pany which suffers no figurehead among its officers, for the president, 
secretary, assistant secretary and superintendent of agencies are all 
active workers, devoting their time exclusively to the interests of the 
organization, The losses of the New York Bowery were lower last 
year than for many years previously. That fact attests the ability of 
President Delanoy and Superintendent of Agencies Patterson to take care 
of their own business in the field. Charles A. Blauvelt, the secretary of 
the company, is well known and popular with the brokers. The ratio of 
assets to insurance carried by the New York Bowery indicates conserva 
tism in acceptance of business as compared with other companies, and 
we notice that a handsome dividend is paid to stockholders periodically. 





Bar Harbor’s Peril. 


THE summer visitor who occasionally spends his vacation at Mount 
Desert, and perhaps luxuriates in a cosy cottage, far from the * madding 
crowd ” that surges in and around the thickly built section at Bar Harbor, 
little realizes the great fire danger to this now noted summer resort. For 
years Bar Harbor village has been gradually building up until this season, 
when has come the rush of building unprecedented probably anywhere, 
except in some of the Western frontiertowns. It is said to-day that 100 
workingmen are employed in the little hamlet that a few years ago was bul 
a fishermen’s harbor village. 

The frame ranges on both sides of Main strect and West street have 
been lengthened out, and the spaces closed up by additional buildings, 
and in some cases these buildings are five and six stories high, Allis 
frame with the exception of one brick, slate roof building, itself nearly 
surrounded with frames. 

Three immense hotels accommodate from 300 to 600 guests each, and 
some sixteen other hotels, all frame, together accommodate sever 
thousand people. Small, cheap frames are intermingled with the mor 
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and tile chimneys and iron stove-pipes, doing duty as 
can be counted in great numbers ; and a general carelessness 
tion and a total indifference to the fire hazard is apparent 


throughout the place. 


yaluable buildings, 
chimneys, 
of construc 

ater-works, which is supposed to afford some protection ; 

Tl oe hydrants only do duty inthe entire town, The mains are 
pot four-inch pipes supplying some of the streets ; and the system, 
oe "tested recently, was found able to throw water only over the smaller 
tow buildings. Atits best, the water would reach hardly above the second 
wed of the Rodick House, and the higher stories of the hotels and busi- 
ae blocks are wholly unprotected. : 

The steam fire engine is an old second-hand affair of the Hunneman 

probably once a good machine, but now feeble. For the benefit 
of the ‘committee appointed by the New England Insurance Exchange, 
which investigated the fire hazard of the place, this engine was recently 
tested; and with from 80 to 100 pounds of steam on the boiler, it 
carried water only to the eaves of the Grand Central Hotel, and could 
not reach the fourth and fifth stories of any high building. In a high wind, 

uite liable to prevail in Bar Harbor, the steamer protection would be 
eless. 
a peeaier feature of this place is the intermingling of cottages, so 
called, with hotels and business property. A sweeping fice in Bar Harbor 
would consume I0o or more of these. , 

Located tack on the hills, and far detached from the business property 
are many large and elegant cottages, which might not be reached by a 
general conflagration. — ’ 

In view of the condition of the fire hazard in Bar Harbor, the under- 
writers should be exceedingly careful how they assume risks exposed by 
the business portion of the town; and if this thriving and wonderfully 
prosperous community escapes a general corflagration for the next five 
years, it will be contrary to the predictions of experienced underwriters. 
A new and more efficient water-works system has been proposed, and 
it is hoped that another year may bring the protection so much needed.— 
The Standard, 


pattern 





British America Assurance Company. 


Tue especial attention of the shareholders of the British America is 
called to the following statement of the result of the company’s bus.ness 
in the United States, commencing with 1874 and ending with 1886, em- 
bracing a consecutive period of thirteen years. We challenge ‘* Gov- 
ernor” Morison to deny the accuracy of the figures stated, and tender 
the use of our columns for any reply that he may see fit to make. 

We charge that for the first seven years—1874-1880—after the entrance 
of the British America into the States, under the skillful management of 
Mr. Ball, the excess of premium income over all expenses and losses of 
the period amounted to the round sum of $509.545, to the credit of the 
business, as the following figures conclusively show: Premium income, 
$2,673,368 ; losses, $1,455,038 ; expenses, $908.785 ; leaving the credit 
balance of $309 545 as above stated; and during that period only one 
year, 1877, showed a loss in excess of premiums, and then only in a sum 
less than $2400, 

Turning to the subsequent six years—1881-1886—under the manage- 
ment of ** Governor” Morison, the business shows a continued series of 
losses and expenses in excess of the premium income, amounting in the 
aggregate to $214 876, with the solitary exception of 1885, when the busi- 
ness showed a profit. The following figures exhibit the aggregate results 
for the six years: Premium income, $3,401,020; expenses, $1,208,339 ; 
losses, $2,407,557 ; leaving a valance to the debit of the six years’ business 
of $214,876. 

We are aware of ‘‘ Governor” Morison’s stereotyped plea that the fail- 
ure to show a profit upon the business in the States is due to the cutting 
off of unprofitable agencies, and pruning the business generally—which, 
by the way, is a praiseworthy effort on his part, and should be persisted 
in until, upon this theory, the whole business in the States should be cut 
off, and what of the funds now invested there that might remain should 
be returned to the home office. But in face of the fact that while the 
ol average of premium income for the first seven years was but about 

382,000, on the other hand the yearly average of premium income for the 
last six years exceeds $566,000, so, just where the cutting down process 
in the States comes in is difficult to be seen. 

Now, with such a continuously unprofitable business, as conducted by 
the company, under the management of its governor, with fully three- 
fourths, if not more, of its assets securely locked up in the States, so as 
to be totally unavailable for any purpose in Canada—and for some occa- 
sionally needful purposes in the States themselves—as was the case when 
in 1885 the insurance department of Illinois made a peremptory demand 
upon the company for an additional deposit of $55.000, to make good a 
claimed impairment of capital to that extent, under penalty of instant 
Stoppage of the business of the company in that Sate, and to prevent 
the disastrous consequence of such an expulsion, upon the business of 
the company, the governor stirred himself and raised the amount out 
of the depleted balance of funds remaining in Canada—we ask then: 


Is it not time that the $52,000 of stock held among the directors, though 


but 10.4 per cent of the capital, should look out for the apparenily 
imperiled interests entrusted to their keeping of the other $448,000, 
hot represented in the board, but the proxies of which elect the board 
which not only continues Governor Morison in office, but increases 
his salary for his valuable services in letting the company lose so much 
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money at an agency, though an extended one, which, according to the 
governor's own theory, should be cut down as profitless? 

We note in this connection that changes of agents at important points 
in the States still go on; but this time it is the agent who resigns. 
Messrs. Rowell & Hone, the late representatives of the British America 
in New York city, have resigned the agency and severed their connec- 
tion with the company.—Finance Chronicle, Montreal. 





James P. Fritze’s Natural Level Premium System.* 


WE have received from the author, an agent for one of the ‘‘old line” 
life companies, a copy of a circular explaining a new plan of insurance, 
which we print, with his permission, as follows. Criticism is invited : 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS, 


1. The premium is required to be paid in advance. 

2. The contract between the company and the insured is called a policy. 

3. The policy always designates a definite sum to be paid by the com- 
pany to the beneficiary or beneficiaries or legal representatives named 
therein, and the insurance is for the term of natural life, 

4. The premium is graduated as to age, and is a fixed level premium to 
be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly during life, or may, if the 
insured so elects, be paid in a single payment, or five annual payments, 
or ten annual payments, or fifteen annual payments, or twenty annual 
payments, with the semi-annual and quarterly privileges. Whichever the 
insured elects, the premium remains the same unless reduced by divi- 
dends. 

REQUISITES FOR SOUNDNESS AND PERMANENCY, 


(a) The premium must be based on safe assumptions of future mortality, 
selection, lapse, interest and expenses, 

To illustrate : Let it be required to make an annual premium, at forty 
years of age, for $1000 of insurance, on the ordinary life plan, exercising 
in the interest of the company, mortality, selection, interest and lapse, 
based on the Actuaries’ Table of Mortality, Meech’s Table of Lapse (as 
found in his Treatise of Systems and Tables of Life Insurance), and 
interest at four and one-half per cent. It is first assumed that, of the 
78,653 persons living at age forty at the beginning of the year, 815 will be 
dead at the end of the year, and, also, that the number living and dying 
every year thereafter will be as represented in the tab!e, The assumption 
is that the future mortality of the company will be thus represented, and 
this assumption is regarded by all competent actuaries, the world over, 
as a perfectly safe one. It is also assumed that Meech’s Table of Lapse 
is correct as found in Systems and Tables of Life Insurance (being based 
upon data furnished by thirty leading American life offices, covering a 
period of thirty years of their actual experience), and that of 1000 persons 
who are insured at the beginning of the year, 17.4 per cent lapse during the 
first year, 9.6 per cent of the same 1000 insured persons which remain lapse 
the second year, and, also, that the number remaining and lapsing every 
year thereafter will be as represented in the tab'e. It is further assumed 
that the company will be very careful in the sel-ction of risks, and that 
four and one-half per cent compound interest will be received by the 
company on the reserve accumulations of the policy, and this is also re- 
garded as a safe assumption. On these assumptions of future mortality, 
lapse, selection and interest, by a process not necessary to explain here, 
the net annual premium is found to be $19.06. It is then assumed that 
$3 annually will be a safe contribution for expenses. Adding these two 
together, the result is $22.06, which is the gross annual premium at age 
forty for $1000 insurance during life, except the first year, there will be 
an additional expense charge tor membership and medical examination 
f.es. This latter comes but once. 

(») The company must have on hand, from year to year, the accumula- 
tions of reserve, provided in excess of current mortality, safely invested 
in securities earning a rate of interest not less than that assumed in mak- 
ing the premium. Ifa higher rate be realized, a dividend can be paid. 

To illustrate: Suppose the insured is forty years old at the beginning 
of the first policy year; that the policy is for $1000, ordinary life, and 
that the premium is based on the elements described in the previous illus- 
tration. The net annual premium is $19.06, at this the beginning of the 
first. year ; but it gradually diminishes until, at the end of the year, it is 
only $9.28. The difference between the net premium at the beginning 
and at the end of the year, $9.78, is supposed to have been paid in death 
claims. At the beginning of the second policy year, after the premium 
for the year has been paid, the net annual premium—always $19.06—is 
added to the reserve at the end of the first policy year, $9.28, making 
$28.34, which constitutes the required reserve at the beginning of the 
second policy year. This also, as during the first year, gradually dimin- 
ishes until, at the end of the year, it is $18.54, being the reserve at the 
end of the second policy year, ard so on until the end of the fifteenth 
policy year, when the reserve will be gradually growing less than the net 
annual premium, It will be noticed that the reserve at the end of any 
policy year during the first fifteen years, is always larger than it was at the 
end of the last preceding year ; and, also, that thereafter the reserve gradu- 
ally grows less yearly until the end of the fifty-fourth policy year, or at 
age of ninety-five, the last man of the original 1000 persons insured has 
either died or lapsed. 

(c) Good management. 

Upon the payment of the first annual premium of a natural level 
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premium policy, the reserve part shall be invested by the company and 
compounded annually at a certain rate of interest not less than that 
assumed in making the premium until the policy becomes a claim by 
death or lapse, in which latter case such reserve shall, with its accumula- 
tions, be used in the reserve element of the surviving policies. This 
reserve becomes larger and larger per 1000 persons insured until the end 
of the twenty-sixth policy year, when it gradually grows less until the end 
of the fifty fourth policy year, or ninety-fifth year of the persons surviving 
from the original 1000 insured, in which year they all become extinct. 
The reserve should not be confounded with the surplus. It is not 
surplus. It may produce surplus when the interest earned is higher than 
that assumed in making the premium, but if the same, no surplus will 
arise for dividends. If, however, double the required interest, quite a 
fund will accumulate for distribution, together with the residue of expense, 
lapse and mortuary elements. 

The mortality element is the maximum amount chargeable to the 
insured in any one year as his contribution to the death fund. 

The expense element is the assumed maximum, annual charge against 
the insured for expenses. By adding the reserve and mortality elements 
we obtain the net premium, then by adding the expense element we 
obtain the gross premium, and by multiplying by the number of years the 
expectancy of life of any given age, by the net annual premium of that 
age, and discounting the reserve element by the assumed rate of interest 
in making the net annual premium and add thirty-three and one-third per 
cent, we will obtain the net single premium required to issue policy. 
Loading an ordiary life premium 125 per cent at age twenty-five, with a 
graduated descension for various ages to fifty per cent at age sixty, will 
constitute a net ten annual payment premium, and the same fundamental 
principle applies in the five annual payment, fifteen annual payment and 
the twenty annual payment premiums, varying only in the amount of per 
centum of the required loading to constitute the annual premium for the 
respective periods. 

Whenever a policy is lapsed on the natural level premium plan, or be- 
comes forfeited prior to the expiration of the stipulated period, it should 
be forfeited to the remaining members. A paid-up policy under this plan 
can be secured in either single payment or by five, ten, fifteen, twenty 
annual payments, or from lapse alter three annual payments, for sucha 
sum as the reserve will purchase after paying all indebtedness. Policy 
contract shall restrict the insured as to travel, residence and occupation, 
and clearly state restrictions of intemperance and violation of law. Ap- 
plication is required full and complete, with its declaration explicitly 
drawn. The various terms of payment of the amount of premiums needed 
under each policy require separate tables of rates, which are made up 
from the principles enumerated in this pamphlet, and are held to bea 
part of this sketch, as fully as though they were subjoined hereto, in- 
clusive of improvements which may be made hereon. 

All the fundamental assumptions of this system rest upon the co-opera- 
tion of 1000 persons, which, taken at an average age with careful scrutiny 
in selection and applying the death rate as given by mortality tables ; and 
the lapse rate as given by the past experience of American companies, is 
to formulate arate, with an assumed rate of interest added to the reserve 
element of the premium, making allowance for lapsed paid-up policies 
after three years, whether the premium is single payment or five, ten, 
fifteen, twenty annual payments, or during life, must be of such an 
amount as to give enough money to pay every death claim in full, until 
the eutire original 1000 persons are extinct, and provide for expenses of 
management. The same principles and rules apply to any number of 
persons, whether many thousands or fractional parts of a thousand, only 
that the rate be drawn on the 1000 person basis, as_ hereinbefore 
explained, so as to give money enough to pay every death loss in full. 
The reserve basis of this system is the amount required by the co-opera- 
tion on the basis of 1000 persons, commencing at any average age, by 
making use, in the interest of the company, of all the scientific elements 
of life insurance, mortality, selection, lapse, interest and expense, as the 
existing experience, present or future records, so that the rate charged 
will be adequate, on a graduate basis as to age, remaining lev.1 and fixed, 
to pay every death claim in full. The reserve element and accumulations 
can at statea periods, at the option of the insured, be returned to him 
and his policy redeemed for cancellation. Dividends are to be paid 
annually or periodically in cash or additions. 





Getting It All Around. 


WE are not directly concerned in the New Hampshire trouble; but we 
hope it will make people everywhere stop and think whether it is good 
policy to treat insurance companies—at worst legitimate enterprises of 
private capital, with no chartered monopoly, and engaged in the one em- 
ployment which has the protection of the public as an incident of its busi- 
ness—as inimical to the public and liable to co great mischief unless tied 
down. Here was a vast business interest returning several hundred 
thousand dollars a year to the people of the State—so nearly the amount 
it received that the expenses of doing the business had turned the scales 
to a loss as a whole in the decade—and guaranteeing the safety of prop- 
erty worth scores of millions; at the instigation of a vindictive hotel 
owner who was refused the payment of three times what his hotel could 
be rebuilt for, the legislature pass a law which would oblige al! companies 
to restrict the amount insured to the lowest sum which insolvency and 
lack of occupancy could make a building worth, or else put a premium 
on arson and pay millions into the pockets of a picked body of precisely 
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the worst villains in the State. The companies of other 
canceled their risks and retired ; the home companies had to sta 
they could insure but a small part of the property seeking inouraaes ba 
the losses the past year have been so enormous that they must areal and 
vance rates and refuse large classes of risks altogether to keep from Yad. 
and many small owners are reduced to penury who might otherwise — 
lost but atrifle. The high rates kept some from insuring at all 
made others take too little; refusals of companies to write on them he 
still others uninsured ; many little ‘‘mutuals” were formed in smal 
places, and a village fire thus ruined many note-guarantors as well as th : 
burned out. The ‘valued policy” law has simply injured honest aa 
given a feast to jail-birds, and driven an immense mass of capital then 
the State. How long will it be before the public will perceive that self 
interest is a better guarantee of equitable and liberal dealing than por 
amount of legislation.— 7vavelers’ Record. y 


States at once 





Boiler Inspection and Boiler Insurance, 


IN a recent article in The American Machinist upon the need of laws re. 
quiring for stationary boilers the same system of government inspection 
which is now given to marine boilers, the writer, after commenting upon 
the too prevalent practice of furnishing and accepting cheap, inferior and 
unsafe boilers, goes on to speak about boiler insurance as follows, 


As matters now stand, about the best defense the public have with re. 
spect to many of the boilers in use is the measure of protection afforded 
by companies whose business it is to insure boilers, fora given time 
after inspeetion by and on the report of skilled and competent agents of 
their own. But if, in any instance, such a company should take the 
word of a manufacturer for the quality of the boiler built by him, and 
‘insure ” it without inspection, or assuming that it will not, according to 
the average run of chances, be likely to explode during the year, should 
insure it after inspection, knowing it to be faulty, the very end and aim 
of its existence, so far as the community is concerned, would be subverted 

Right here comes in a special difficulty. In too many cases, the boiler 
Owner appears to act upon the assumption that boiler insurance is merely 
a question of getting back so much money in case the boiler explodes, 
He often does not seem to think substantial evidence as to the sound 
condition of the boiler and watchful care as to ways and means of keep- 
ing it sound are of any special value. In other words, he is willing to 
pay for the insurance that protects his own pocket, but nothing for the 
inspection that protects the lives of others placed at risk by his default. 

If, in view of these circumstances, boiler insurance inspectors and com- 
panies find themselves brought face to face with the temptation to exaggerate 
the fact of competition, let them not forget that their responsibility has a 
moral as well as a business side. The theory of boiler insurance differs 
widely from that of either fire or life insurance, in this respect, that in 
both life and fire insurance the preliminary inspection made is made 
purely and wholly for the money protection of the insurance company. 
In boiler insurance the inspection on which it is based is made primarily 
to show the insurance company that the insurance policy can be issued, 
backed up as it will be by repeated after inspections, practically without 
money risk to the company, so far as the inherent qualities of the boiler 
itself are concerned. Of course there are other elements of risk, and 
these are the only ones the insurance company is morally at liberty to 
hazard. It has been urged by some that boiler insurance companies 
should offer discriminating rates for varying risks; {hat is to say, the 
lower the grade of iron or steel or workmanship in the boiler insured, the 
higher the rate of insurance should be. 

But this proposition leaves out of the account that the boiler insurance 
company, while it would be entirely justified in doing so, if nobody was 
concerned with it in the transaction other than the boiler owner, is really 
dealing with the public through the boiler owner, and has no right to 
sanction ‘‘risks” to the public, merely beause it is willing to stake a 
money pledge on the result. 

Boiler inspection and insurance have done much in the past to elevate 
the standard of quality in steam boilers. But the companies engaged in 
this business will only do full justice to themselves by doing full jus- 
tice to the public, even to the extent of refusing to insure, when neces- 
sary for the protection of the public. 





Mortality Among Negroes in the South. 


IN view of the fact that the legislature of Massachusetts recently pass*d 
a law prohibiting life insurance companies making any discrimination 
between white and colored persons in the matter of life insurance, we 
print the following extract from a lengthy article by Dr. Horace W. Con- 
rad in the June issue of The Sanitarian : 


Statistics taken with reference to the negro show that more colored 
women than men become nonogenarians and centenarians ; more females 
die than males, while with the whites it is vice versa ; more single males 
than single females die: more married males than married females ; 
more widows than widowers (it would seem from this that if a man 
js single or married he has a bad show, but if he is a widower his chance 
of life is matertally increased ; and the women are safe single, still safer 
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‘ oor show as widows. They doubtless have an in- 
married, — B this fact, for they get married as soon as possible, 
rar ovidence makes them widows they. endeavor to get back into the 
snd i ial chains as soon thereafter as possible) ; more females than 
Te ae of consumption ; more males than females of pneumonia; more 
— fame to their death from burns than from any other accident ; 
are suicide and few from dementia. According to Dr. Pratt of Kal- 
otal Mich., only oae in 1037 negroes becomes insane, and one in every 


434 whites. 


I have endeavored to show the mortality of the negro from every pos- 


sible view of the subject, and now, young men and women, you who are 
‘no out from here to leaven the masses, remember that from many 
smediable causes your race is being weakened by disease, and wherever 
a thrown, by precept and example, do all in your power to 
bondi this mortality. You who intend to be teachers, whether your 
schoo! manual requires it or not, teach your pupils the laws of hygiene ; 
read them a chapter twice or thrice a week on that subject—a subject 
which is truly of vital importance to the negro; even that will do much 
good in your community. Never in your rush for the good things of this 
world—for eminence, wealth, distinctions or honors—forget the import- 
mens sana in corpore Sano. 

i the following ate given the total death rate per 1000, and also 
the death rate under five years of age, in Charleston, S. C. ; Savannab, 
Ga. ; Nasbvil e and Memphis, Tenn., for the years 1883-85. 


















































Charleston. Memphis. Nashville. Savannah. 

| 1883. 1883. 1883. 1883. 

While. .cc.ccecccccccccccs 21.60 15-19 18.68 20.47 
Colored .....cccccsceesses 47-13 35-83 31.29 39-57 
Aggregate ..... ..+---- 34 92 22.50 23 50 30.02 
Iss. Iss. Iss4. Iss4. 

Pe aseccs kv scecsecteans 23.68 18.80 16 77 19.54 
Culored ..ccccccccccccsee 44 63 41.66 26.94 42.21 
Aggreg tte...---...-.+06 34-55 26 go 21.94 30.82 
1885. 1885. 1885. 1885. 

WO rak toss ctenccceseses 17.64 16.56 14.69 12.09 
SS eer 38.49 36.96 27.07 34-04 
Aggregate......-.-+++-. 28.88 23.80 19.10 23.65 








Rate oF Deatus UNpDER Five YEArs. 


























| Chazleston. Memphis. ‘Nashville. Savannah, 

1883. 1583. 1883. 1883. 

MN dctddescsocvvecocses 5.88 3-75 5 65 7-59 

COREE 0.000 vcvcccewousees 21.03 13 91 12.44 18.01 

Aggregate.......sseo.e- | 13 45 8.83 9.04 12.80 

18s4. 1884. 1ssi. 1ss4. 

is cccicbvcoseeees rare 6.48 4-47 5.46 6.54 
COMME ccc scccscorcccees 16.52 15.63 11.55 16. 

Aggregate..... » ecesces 11.50 10.05 8.50 11.61 

a 1885. 1885. 1885. 1885. 

PE nbS6ids scvicceeesonis 4-45 4.67 4-37 4.23 

OIE gow scsvvssavceeses 14.38 13 46 10.78 13.70 

Aggregate... .....0.. 9.41 9.06 7-57 8.96 








Signs of Prosperity. 


AN article of more than usual interest to the industrial classes was pub- 
lished recently by Bradstreet’s, in which the number of persons at present 
employed in the various trades is compared with the number engaged in 
1885, and a comparison is made of the wages paid in the latter year with 
those received at present. The figures, which are based upon 3000 re- 
ports from all parts of the United States, show that there are about 400,000 
more industrial employees at work at present than were employed in 1885. 

In thirty-three States the gain in the number of those at work as com- 
pared with two years ago is 27 per cent, exclusive of the building 
trade, in which the gain is about 4o per cent. Throughout the East, 
machinery and boilermakers, car, iron and steel-makers are very actively 
employed, and at the South similar reports are made. There is not so 
marked an improvement in woolen mills and shoe shops, although the 
demand in the latter is improving. In 1885 there were about 8000 New 
England boot and shoemakers on strike, and at present nearly 5000 are 
locked out. Scarcely any of the leading industries are running on short 
time, as was so common among them two years ago. 

Io Philadelphia, it is said that not a mill or shop is idle for lack of 
orders ; all are running on full time, and all have orders ahead. 
At Cincinnati, the only decrease in the number of industrial employees 
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is among boilermakers, and this amounts to about 25 per cent. In that 
city the highest gains are in carriage makers, 106 per cent; furniture- 
makers, 140 per cent, and among the brass workers, 190 per cent. 

As to the comparison of wages for the two years under consideration, an 
average increase of 10 per cent is reported for a large number of the 
trades, while in others the increase amounts to 12 per cent. Iron mill 
hands at the East, in many cases, are receiving 15 per cent more than in 
1885. Anthracite miners are receiving an increase of 20 per cent; Penn- 
syivania bituminous miners an increase of one-half, while Ohio and 
Maryland miners receive weekly while working 60 per cent more than two 
years ago, 

A faint indication of the prosperity of the country may be found in the 
State of the iron and steel market. The product of iron and steel for 
1887 promises to be not far from 7,000,000 gross tons as compared with 
5,700,000 in 1836, or a prospec ive increase of nearly 23 per cent. 
There is every reason to suppose that there will be an enormous demand 
for crude iron, and iron for bridges, car and other structural materials, 
so that the demand is likely to equal if not to exceed the supply. All of 
these straws appear to indicate that the wind is blowing from a favorable 
quarter for industrial workers, The present is, therefore, the time for 
the prudential agent to secure business, and the time for the industrial 
classes to secure insurance from them,— Zhe Prudential, 





Sixteen Losses in Fifteen Years. 


A LIVERY-STABLE keeper in a small western Canadian town, who had for 
years been agent of a certain farmers mutual insurance company, bought 
a small row of frame build ngs in the town where he lived, and the policy 
of insurance in a stock company was transferred to him. Subse quenily 
the buildings were burnt. A venerable and somewhat suspicious 
adjuster, who was ignorant of the assured's insurance connection, can.e 
up from the head office of the stock company to settle the loss. Some- 
how they did not quite agree, the adjuster claiming that the buildings 
had been over-insured. This roused the livery man, who exclsimed: 
** Look here, old man, you can’t tell me anything about adjusting, I've 
had sixteen losses ia fifteen years, and I guess I ought to know when a 
bu:lding is over-insured.” 

‘*Whar !” screamed the adjuster, recoiling from the self-accused fire 
fiend before him, ‘‘ sixteen losses in fifteen years ?” 

“ That’s what I said,” replied the livery man. 

‘* And have the companies known these facts ?” gasped the adjuster. 

** I reckon so, as it paid the losses,” drawled the livery man, 

‘* What! the same company every time ?” 

** Every time !” 

‘* Well, this is extraordinary ; I must look into this,” said the adjuster, 
lcoking severe. 

‘** Look into what ?” queried the livery man. 

‘* Why, sir, exclaimed the adjuster, whose indignation at last gave him 
the courage of his convictions, * this is your seventeenth fire by your own 
confession, and I absolutely refuse to pay until the matter is thoroughly 
investigated. The company must have been totally ignorant of your pre- 
vious record.” 

The livery man smiled scornfully on the adjuster for a few moments, 
and then terminated the interview by saying: ‘*‘ Look here, mister, l've 
been agent for the Mutual for fifteen years, and I’ve settled six- 
teen fires for them and my clients in, that time; but you're the first man 
who ever said I fired the places myself !"— 7%e Standard. 








The Jubilee Honors for Insurance Directors. 


Tue following dignities, according to The Review of London, have been 
conferred by the Queen upon insurance directors : 


To be Peers —Lieutenant-Colonel Sir James M’Garel-Hogg, Bart., 
K.C.B., M.P., director of the Sun Fire and Life offices ; the Right Hon. 
George Sclater-Booth, M.P., director of the Sun Fire and Life offices ; 
Henry William Eaton, M.P., director of the Imperial Fire Insurance 
Company. 

To bea Member of the Privy Council—John Floyer, director of the 
University Life Assurance Society. 

To be a Baronet—W. H. Houldswoith, M.P., director of the Man- 
chester Fire Insurance Company. 

To be Knights—H Mitchell, director of the Equitable Fire and 
Guarantee insurance companies ; W. J. Farrer, Esq., director of the Law 
Fire Insurance Society and Law Life Assurance Society; Henry Fox 
Bristowe, O C., Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, director and 
deputy-chairman of the Equity and Law Life Assurance Society, also a 
director, trustee, and deputy-chairman of the Law Fire Insurance So- 
ciety; Arnold William White, chairman of the Law Fire Insurance 
Society, and a director of the Law Life Assurance Society. 

The list of recipients of honors includes also the names of two other 
gentlemen well known in insurance circles, viz. : 

To be Companions of the Order of the Bath—Alexander J. Finlaison, 
actuary National Debt office and a vice-president of the Institute of 
Actuaries ; John Malcolm Ludlow, registrar of friendly societies. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—Stoughton, Mass., is building water-works. 

—A fire department is to be organized at Garden City, Kan. 

—The Provident Life and Trust has begun business in Missouri. 

— 4 new $500,000 fire insurance company is talked of in Chicago. 

—E. L. Ireton, the Cincinnati underwriter, was in Chicago last Sat- 
urday, 

-—Farmington, Me., has indefinitely postpooed the question of putting 
in water-works. 

—Five fatal burning accidents from the careless use of the oil can were 
reporied July 16. 

—J.M Forster, Insurance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, sailed last 
Thursday for Europe. 

—Tnhe new water-works at Lir.:ed, Kin., have been com pleted and are 
to be tested in a few days. 

--The Cedar Falls (N. C.) Manufacturing Company will put in a com- 
plete Grinnell sprinkler system, 

—We are indebted to The Insurance Record for its Insurance Directory 
of the Metropolitan District for 1887, 

—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent. 

—The Mechanics Insurance Company of Philadelphia has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent, 

—The Union Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Dayton, O., has been 
incorporated. E. H. Williams is secretary. 

—At a fire in the old Matthews cotton press at Mobile, Ala., July 15, 
the wife of the watchman was burned to death, 

—William Perkins, long president of the China Mutual (marine) of 
Boston, died on July 13 at the age of eighty-three years, 

—James A. Miller & Co., the well-known Chicag» local agents, have 
been appointed agents of the Fire Insurance Association. 

—We are in receipt of a bound copy of the report of Insurance Super- 
iitendent Hiram A, Spruance of Colorado, for the year 1886, 

—The Connecticut General Life has issued a policy in which all re- 
striciions as to residence, travel or occupation end after two years, 


—Thirtecn thousand dollars worth of railroad bonds were burned up 
in J. F. McKeon’s house at Charles River Village, Mass., on July 14. 

-—July 28 has been fixed as the day for the trial at Pittsfield, Mass., 
of Messrs. Webber and Moore, the arrested agents of the Néw York 
Life. 

—‘' Surrender!” commanded the footpad. ‘‘ Never!” shrieked the 
old agent, ‘‘ never. I’tl take 2 paid-up, but I won’t surrender.”— Weekly 
Statement, 

—The proof of loss on buildings and contents destroyed at the late fire 
at the electric light company’s works, Newark, N. J., amounts tu 
$162,213.05. 

—The new business of the United States Life for the first six months 
of this year is reported as $2,688,025, against $1,866,355 for the same 
mouths of 1886, 

—At Mount Pleasant, Tenn., on July 12, nine negroes, who had sought 
shelter beneath a tree during a thunder storm, were instantly killed by a 
fl sb of lighting. 

—The Standard says that the fire loss in the city of Haverhill, Mass., 
since January 1, is estimated at fifty per cent more than the average 
yearly premium receipts. 

—aAt Wivepsk, Russia, July 12, fire consumed 413 dwellings, six school 
houses and a bank, the losses amounting to 2,000,000 roubles. A large 
number of lives were lost. 

—The Theatre les Galeries St. Hubert, one of the oldest theatres in 
Brussels, has been condemned as unsafe in case of fire, and ordered by 
the city authorities to be closed. 

—J J. Buaniel, United States vice-consul at Newchwang, China, in 
a report to the State department describes the condition of affairs in the 
tl »oded districts of China as being terrible. The people generally were 
l.ving on bran or the chaff of a large grass grown for feeding cattle, 
Some were reduced to eating chopped grass, either moistened with ho 
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water or baked in cakes, while others fed on the leaves an 
weeds gathered in the fields. During a short trip he relieved 3 
but deaths from starvation were numerous. 


d seeds of 
96 Persons, 


—On Wednesday of last week the lard and oil refinery and so 
of N. K. Fairbanks & Co. at Chicago, were burned, with a lo 
tween $150,000 and $200,000 ; fully insured. 


ap works 
SS of be. 


— During the first five montks of 1887 San Francisco insurance co 
panies have paid in dividends $252,000, or $42,500 more than the eae 
paid during the corresponding period last year, - 

—Mansfield, Mass., having failed to adopt the charter granted by th 
legislature for a system of water-works, a private corporation known : 
the Mansfield Water Company will build them. > 

—A soda water tank in a Bridgeport (Conn.) drug store exploded on 
day last week, breaking both legs of the druggist’s clerk, one of Pe 
in so many places that ampu‘ation was necessary. 

—The Title Guarantee and Trust Company of Chicago, with a Capital 
of $2,000,000, was incorporated last Thuisday by W. C, Goudy, S. A 
Kent, W. D. Kerfoot and other well-known citizens, ; 

—The subterranean fire which started by a driver's lamp nearly a year 
ago in the Standard mines at Mount Pleasant, Pa., has at last been ex. 
tinguished. It caused a direct loss of about $100,000, 


—Sir John A. Macdonald has been elected president, Sir Alexander 
Campbell and George Gooderham, vice-presidents, and J. B, Carlisle, 
managing director, of the new Manufacturers Life Insurance Company of 
Toronto. 

—The outstanding risks of the Memphis City Fire and General Insur. 
ance Company, which, as already noted, has given up the insurance 
business to engage in banking, have been reinsured in the North British 
and Mercantile. 

—A fire from a very peculiar cause is reported from Elkhorn, Wis, 
The rays of the sun were so focused by the concave bottom of a milk can 
set out on a bench to dry, as to ignite the summer kitchen near which 
the bench stood. 

—A freight and a stock train collided July 15 on a bridge on the Bur. 
lington and Missouri Railroad near Lincoln, Neb. The bridge caught 
fire and both engines, with thirteen loaded cars, were destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at close to $200,000, 

—According to the record furnished to The Boston Commercial Bulletin 
by F. C. Livingstone of Manchester, N.H., the fire losses in that State in 
June were $44,845, due to six fires, with insurance of $16,695. The losses 
for the first six months of 1887 were $1,031,102, insured for $578,875. 


—At Bath, Me., July 15, a fire, which broke out in the paint shop of 
the New England Ship Building Company, partly destroyed the works, 
Two large four-masted schooners and a tug boat in course of building 
were consumed, and a barkentine undergoing repairs was partly burned, 


—Water-works will be constructed at Lewiston, Ill.; Washburn, Wis,; 
Anoka, Minn.; Hillsborough, N. H.; Sleepy Eye, Minn,; West Superior 
Wis.; Loup City, Neb.; Olneyville, Ill.; Greensboro, N. C.; Manitou, 
Col.; Yorkville, Lll.; Milledgeville, Ill.; Petersburgh, Ill., and Wahoo, 
Neb. 

—Ten persons were badly injured (three probably fatally) on July 16, 
in the Union Steel Works at Chicago, by an explosion in a large ladleful 
of molten steel. The accident was caused by the fact that the clay in the 
new nozzle and bottom of the ladle was still wet, and steam generated 
upon drawing the hot metal into the ladle, 


—The St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery, a seven-story brick building a 
Montreal, Can., was burned on July 15. One of the employees fell from 
the fire escape and was killed, and itis thought that others are buried 
beneath the ruins. The loss is about $600,000, of which $430,000 is cov- 
ered by insurance, $180,000 being held by American companies. 


--A boiler in the alcohol rectifying works N >. 6 Gouverneur slip, New 
York, exploded July 16. It went through the roof of the boiler-house toa 
height of about 130 feet, and finally landed in a courtyard in Monroe 
street, making a hole three feet deep. The smoke-stack of the boiler- 
house was thrown upon a shed in Water street, injuring two boys. 


—L. P. Hollander & Co., the well-known declers in ladies’ and chil- 
dren’s fine clothing, who have recently occupied the new Potter building 
on Boylston street, have fitted their entire apartments with automatic 
sprinklers at a yearly rental of $200, The reduction of ten per cent, 
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se anies allow for this improvement, amounts in this 
ee towing » margin of $80 for the valuable protection which 
en affords. — Zhe Standard, ( 

_The St. Anthony elevator at Minneapolis, Minn., one of the largest 
<9 the Northwest, was burned July 19 with all its contents, consisting of 
- : 1,100,000 bushels of wheat. The losses are estimated at $250,000 
- building and machinery, and $825,000 on grain. 

_Chief Engineer Lindsay of the St. Louis Fire Department complains 
of a scarcity of fire hydrants and consequent danger from fire in various 

arts of the city. Toa reporter of The Republican he said recently that 
te was ‘‘a great number of large establishments in the city, filled 
with combustible material, that are Soo and 1000 feet from a fire plug.” 

_The business part of the mining town of Knightsville, near Brazil, 
Ind,, which was destroyed by fire six months ago and rebuilt, was burned 
again on July 12. Twelve stores, three public halls and several resi- 
dences were consumed, the losses reaching $40,000, about one-third in- 


sured. It is thought doubtful if the owners will rebuild. The place had 


no fire department. 

—The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has organized an 
army and navy bureau, the headquarters of which will be at Washington, 
and which will take entire charge of soliciting insurance among the offi- 
cers of the army, navy and marine corps. H. A. Lyman will be the 
managing agent, and General O. B. Wilcox, a retired officer of the army, 
will have charge of the Washington headquarters. 

—At Baltimore, Md., July 15, a fire, which started in the Maryland 
Hominy and Coralline Mill, burned that building, almost entirely de- 
stroyed three adjoining warehouses owned by Enoch Pratt and occupied 
by the Gambrill Manufacturing Company for the storage of wheat, flour 
and barrels, and badly damaged the large roller flour mill of the Gambrill 
Company. The total losses are estimated at $250,000. 

—The Canadian corporation tax law of 1882 has been declared valid by 
the British Privy Council. No attempt has hitherto been made to en- 
force it. It lays a tax of $500 yearly on life companies, $400 on other in- 
surance companies, and $50 additional for each kind of business beyond 
one carried on by acompany. It also imposes a tax of $1roo for each 
agency in Montreal or Quebec and $5 for each agency in other places. 

—It is announced that the Government printing offi e at Washington, 
which was denounced by the grand jury asa fire trap, will be provided 
with a complete fire alarm system, while the elevators will be placed in 
brick shafts to be built outside of the walls; the old hose will be replaced 
by new reels in each corridor, the stables furnished wiih automatic fire 
extinguishers, and every other possible precaution taken for the safety of 
the employees’ lives in case of fire. . 


—There’s a new law in town. It was prepared by statesmen from the 
interior of the State, and provides that all proprietors of hotels shall have 
a knotted rope or other fire escape appliance in every room of their 
establishments. The law went into effect on July rx. It is being en- 
forced in Albany, but as yet it is as dead in this city as the Sunday 
closing law used to be. None of the proprietors of the large hotels have 
been notified by the authorities of its existence, and no effort has been 
made to comply with its provisions.—Mew York Times. 

—A very large fire started shortly after midnight, July 20, in the 
Standard Oil Works at Constable Hook, N. J., and spread to the match 
and sulphur works of T, & S.T. White & Co. The barrel factory, sup- 
ply house, warehouses and a number of tanks of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany were burned before 3 A. M., six explosions occurring; at 4.30 A. M. 
the wharves with their sheds were in flames, and, as we go to press, two 
additional tanks are burning, while the Bayonne, Elizabethport and Jer- 
sey City fire departments, besides a large number of tugs, are playing 
on the fire, It is estimated that the losses will exceed $1,000,000. 


—At the meeting of the New York Tariff Association on July 19, the 
following named officers were elected : President, John H. Washburn; 
vice-president, Charles Sewall ; secretary and treasurer, William De L. 
Boughton ; executive committee, William A. Anderson, J. A. Alexander, 
Jeffrey Beavan, A. D. Irving, D. F. Fernald, Charles A. Hull and W. W. 
Underhill ; committee on tariff, George M. Coit, David Adee, H. W. 
Eaton, F, O. Affeld, West Pollock, Henry H. Hall, M. A. Stone, George 
T. Patterson, Jr., William S, Banta, James A. Silvey, Samuel P. Blagden, 
A. M. Kirby, William B. Ogden, E. E. Kennedy and Edward Litchfield. 


—At a recent meeting in Berlin of surgeons attached to railway work- 
shops, a scale of unfitness for work was drawn up. A standard of 100 
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per cent was agreed to as representing the loss of both eyes, both arms or 
hands, both legs or feet, and one arm or hand and one foot. The remain- 
ing possible injuries were classified as follows: Right hand, 60 per cent ; 
one foot, 50 per cent; left hand, 40 per cent ; right thumb, 33% per cent; 
one eye, 22 per cent ; left thumb, 14 per cent; first finger of right hand, 
14 per cent ; first finger of left hand, 8 per cent ; any other finger of right 
hand, 6 per cent ; any other finger of left hand, 4 percent. Itis remarked 
by a Vienna contemporary that the valuation of the right thumb at 11% 
per cent more than one eye is curious. 


—People who want to enjoy a play in peace of mind, says The St. 
James Gazette, will have to go to Belgium. The new Flemish theatre in 


* Brussels promises, when completed, to afford every guarantee of safety 


which the most timid playgoer could desire. The materials employed in 
its construction are stone and iron; and though it will be impossible to 
dispense with woodwork altogether on the stage, all the timber used will 
first be rendered absolutely incombustible. Two broad flights of stairs, 
one at each side of the main entrance, lead to the grand circle and the 
foyer, which are on the first floor, The three upper tiers have each its 
own independent stairway opening directly on the street. The building 
is provided with twelve different outlets, nine for the egress of the specta- 
tors and three for that of the personnel. But the most original feature in 
the construction is the system of external balconies or outer galleries, 
corresponding to those in the interior of the building, with which they 
communicate by no fewer than 100 different dvuors—twenty-five to each 
tier, These balconies are further connected with each other by iron 
stairs of good width and easy descent; and the lowest of the four is 
capacious enough to give standing room to the entire audience. 


—Writs of certiorari were granted last week, by which the proceedings 
of the Commissioners of Taxes and Assessments and of the Board of 
Aldermen of New York, relating to the taxation of the stocks of a number 
of New York insurance companies, will be taken before the Supreme 
Courton August 1 forreview. The companies will appeal from a decision 
of the General Term regarding the mode of valuing their stock for pur- 
poses of taxation, and meanwhile seek to have the collection of the tax 
for this year delayed until the higher court passes upon the question. The 
companies appealing are the American, Knickerbocker, Clinton, Eagle, 
Niagara, Exchange, Greenwich, United States, Firemens, National, Gei- 
mania, Home, Howard, Phenix, Hanover, Commercial Mutual, Ameri- 
can Exchange, Continental, North River, Jefferson, New York and the 
New York Mutual. The valuations on which the taxes have been imposed 
have been fixed by adding the capital to the surplus, and the companies 
claim that the market value of the stock should be the basis of taxation. 
They also insist that national bank stock held by them should not be 
taxed on the same roll with their stocks, and that where the banks have 
paid a special tax the insurance companies should not be compelled to 
pay an additional one. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 


—J. O’Roraback, agent for the National Life of Vermont at Boston. 

—Rolla V. Watt, agent for the Liberty of New York at San Francisco. 
—James Prevost, agent for the Liberty of New York at New Orleans, La. 

—S. C. Warriner, agent for the Lib rty of New York at Springfie!d, Mass. 
—A. B. Andrews of Atlanta, special agent fur the South of the Sun Fire Office. 
—G. O. Carpenter & Son, agents for the Guardian of London at Boston, 


Mass. 

—Whitaker & Whitney, agents for the British America of Toronto at Detroit, 
Mich. 

—James A. Miller & Co., Chicago local agents of the Fire Insurance Asso- 
ciation. 

—W. L. Stook of Baltimore, general agent for Maryland of the A&tna Life of 
Hartford. 

—J. B. Kenney of Raleigh, N. C., special agent of the Anglo-Nevada of San 
Francisco. - 

—George W. Montgomery & Co. of Chicago, second agents of the Clinton Fire 
of New York. 

—H. A. Day and M. D, Hooker, agents for the A2tna Life of Hartford at 
Springfield, Mass. 

—Wheeler & Wheeler of Omaha, Neb., general agents of the Life Indemnity 
and Investment Company of Waterloo, Ia, 
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| Last 
e Fan ees Larsst SALE 
a | Boo D or Stock, 
3 8 | Capitar |\Valueos ECLARED, 
NAME OF COMPANY.| 8& | $44#42 | Sto 
& Paid up. | 
sD | Per $100 Price 
% | 7en- 3! Date. |PerCt.| Date. | (Per 
| — Cent). 
Agricultural. .......----- $100 $500,000 | $146.14 | Jan. 87 2 aes 180 
Albany .........-- 40 200,000 | 172.7 |* July,’87 5 sseseens 150 
American 50 400,000 | 275 32 * Jan... '87 5 July 11,'87 165 
American Exchange-..-. 100 200,000} 112.91 |*Jan.,'87] 4 |May 28,87) 05 
Broadway ...-.--------- 25 200,000; 27¢.2, |*Aug,’67/ 6 {May 28,87) 103% 
| 
Buffalo German .......-- 100 200,000 | 440.70 |* july, °87| to |July, '86) 300 
Citizens 20 300,000} 21081 |*July."®7/ 3 |May ,'87| 17 
CONS ncace 70 210,002 | 172,91 |*Feb.,’&7 4 June23 °87| 125 
Clinton .... 100 250,00¢c | :20 11 |*;an., 87 5 May 4.°°7| 110% 
Commerce. -«-««--- - 25 200,000 | 188 23 |f Apr., 87 2% |Jan.11,"S7| 14° 
Commouwe .Ith....-....- 10u £300,00! 107.07 |---------- | etebuaes ee 
100 1,000,000; 237 49 |*luly. 87 7-70| May 11.’87| 230 
40 300,000 | 320.19 |*Apr., ’87 7% |June 9,87; 260 
100 200,000 | 143.to |* july, '87 3% |Feb. 7,'07| 109 
30 200,010 | 156.96 |*Jan.,’£7 3% |June 7,'86| 101% 
50 200,000 | 155.78 |*ju'y,’57 5 |Junezo,’87| 130 
17 eee, 13 :.22 |* July, ‘87 3 |June28,’87| 103 
| 
Fire Association........- 100 200,000} 115.95 |------- .---' =.  |Jumezo,’87} 90 
German-American. -....-- 100 1,000,000 | 334.43 * July, '&7 10 May 254/87 310 
a ae 50 1,000,000 | 163 81 |*July.’S7 5 |jJuy 5,'87) 157% 
Glens Falls............-- 10 200,000} 484 33 |* July, ‘87 ae seers | 262% 
Globe -....-. 50 200,000 | 101.c4 |* july, '87 5 |Keb.16,'87} 127% 
Greenwich ............-- 25 200,000 | 332.45 | Juy, '87 5 |Mar.16,'87) 243 
IIE acct crccniinnce 100 200,000 | 112.86 |*Jan.,’87| 3 {July 7,'87/ 75 
EES ccusenciounenss 15 150,000 | 179.66 |* July, "t7/| 5 july 8.67) 125 
Ee 50 1,000,000 | 154.09 |* July, ’&7 | 3 June 8 '87) 145 
2 EERE 100 3,000,000 | 134 62 |* July, 87 5 |June23,’87| 150 
40 400,000 | 120.35 | Jan.. 87 3 |Junezo,':7| 85 
30 200,010 | 238.68 |* Mar.,’87 5 |feb. 9, 87) 135 
20 150,000 | 222.71 |*July,’&7 | 10 Apr. 27,’87| 210 
30 210,000} 14476 |*tuly,’87| 3 jApr. 20,87 99% 
50 150,000} 143.17 |*July, 87 4 | Julyrr, "87/106 
5° 300,000} 116.00 * July. °37 | 4 |July 13,’87| 10044 
Lloyds Plate Glass a..... 100 100,000 | 126.21 |*Jan.,"87 | 5 w-----;- | 140 
Manuf’rs and Buildersc..| 100 200,000| 193.67 |fJjuly, 87 2 |Apr. 1,’86) 120 
Mechanics 50 250,000} 110,24 |*Jan..’35 5 |May2s,’87, 8 
Mercantile 50 200,000] 110.65 |*Jan.,’&7 3 |July 6°87, 70 
Merchants 50 200,000] 1:9 19 |*,uly,’87 3 |Mar.15,’87, | 106 
Metrepolitan Plate Glassa| 100 100,000} 165 97 |*July,’s7 5 |Jjuly 14,'87| 165 
SS EES 50 200,000 | 119.20 |*july °87 5 |May 21,’87] 102 
ickadcticvwsisadeess 50 200,000} 190.16 |*July,’87 5 |Mar.14,’87} 150 
IE as cccimednne 37% 200,000 | 133.16 |*Jan..’87) 4 |Mayto,’P7) 105 
New York Bowery....... 25 300,000} 192 89 |*July,’87 6 |Maya, '87} 165 
New York Equitable -...| 435 210,000} 256.15 | *July, ‘87|' 5 May r1,’&7| 171 
New York Fire 100 200,000 | 145.34 |*Feb.. 87 4 {Jumes '87| 95 
Niagara........ 50 500,000} 197.87 |*July,’87 s |May 4,87] 165 
North River............- 25 350,000} 121.98 |*Apr.,’87| 4 |May25,’87] 100 
Se bsekattaasmensens 25 200,000} 281 45 |*July,’87| 6 |Junero,'87] 178 
ae ----| 100 200,000} 120.58 |*July,’87| 3% |June27,’87} 90 
Peoples......... none, a 200,000 | 132.31 |*!uly.’t7 5 |Jan. 13,’86) 110 
Peter Cooper..... a 150,000 | 243.84 |*July, 7 6 |May 11,87} 180 
| eT 50 1,000,000 | 155.71 |* July. '&7 5 |Juner3,’87} 130 
Rochester German....._. 50 200,000} 186.31 |*July,’&7 3 wees ons 130 
NED naddaemcieininnen 25 200,000 | 183.62 |*July, ’87 5 |May18,’87) 146 
| 
Standard ...... 50 200,000 | 172.63 |*July,’87 3% May 18,’87| 105 
DONE cccnsewscu an 350,000 | 10301 | Aug.,"€6| 2% | June 3,'87 
Stuyvesant....... 25 200,000} 153.84 |*July, 87 3 May 18,'87| 126 
OR i cstrcmees 100 100,000} 128.74 |*Jan.,’87 SG Tactesersc« | 105 
United States... 25 250,000 | 204.12 |*July, 87 5 Apr. 26,'87 156 
Westchester............ 10 300,000 | 203.50 |*Jan., ’87 5 |May12,'87| 150 
Williamsburgh City...... 50 250,000 | 325.29 |*july,’87| 10 |May 4, 87) 279 
| | 
English Companies Doing Business in New York. 
Amount 
Par | Paid 
4 NAME OF COMPANY. Value of Up Per ¢ Latest Paice. 
4 Stock. Share. 
F z £ 5 a. 
Ct OE BOR cc cvcnccsscevesscons 10 I eo II one 
Commercial Union. 5° 5 22 5 oo 
Fire Insurance Associatio 10 I ma 7 i 
CSE sneccccncesecuesoes 120 50 74 wn pee 
Imperial Fire..... 100 25 164 oe ne 
Lancashire... 20 2 6 10 ia 
DAB. FitOsccececcccvcwcesteccccccce to 2 1 5 = 
Liverpool and London and Globe.... 2 2 35 a ws 
London Assurance.....-..---.------ 25 12% 5t on A 
25 2% 8 3 9 
65 16% 40 3 9 
100 5 57 10 ea 
100 12 80 oo ° 
one as 252 aS ‘oe 
10 I 3 16 6 
20 3 38 17 6 
20 I 2 18 6 
Sun Fire ¢ ceneccecece weceees -o- *- -: 450 -- ee 
United Fire Re-I 8 




















NAME OF COMPANY, 





#tna, Hartford 
Amazon, Cincinnati. 
American, Boston... 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia...... 
American Central, St. Louis.......- 
Anglo-Nevada, San Francisco..... 
Armenia, Pittsburgh............--- 
Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
Poylston, Boston. ......-....- 
California, San Francisco... 
Citizens, Cincinnati............ e 
Citizens, Pittsburgh. 
Citizens, St. Lowis............. 
Commercial, San Francisco..... 
Concordia, Milwaukee-....... 
Connecticut, Hartford_......-. 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit..... 
ae 
Equitable F. and M., Providence... 
Factors and Traders, New Orleans.. 
Fire Association, Philadelphia ..... 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 














Firemens, Baltimore .....-.--.- 
Firemens, Boston .............- 
Firemens, Dayton............-- 





Firemens, Newark..-.. 
Franklio, Columbus... 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburgh...........- 
Girard F. and M., Philadelphia. ---- 
Granite State, Portsmouth 
Hartford, Hartford.........-..- 
Ins. Co, of North America, Phila... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 
pow Ad Gity, Jorasy City..ccccccece 
ouisville Underwriters, Louisville. 
Manuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh. 
Marine, St. Louis 
Mechanics, Philadelphia. 
Mechanics and Traders, N. 
Mercantile Cleveiand............- 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Bostor 
Merchants Providence............ 
Meriden, Meriden................ 
The Merchants, Newark........... 
Michigan F. and M., Detroit....... 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee-. 
National, Hartford............. 
Neptune F. and M., Boston be 
OI, DNR ccknideencececess 
New Hampshire, Manchester...... 
North American, Boston.........- ° 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee 
Orient, Hartford 
Packers and Provision Dealers, Chic. 
Pennsylvania, Phila_.:............. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 
Peoples, Manchester......- 
Peoples, Pittsburgh--.. 
Pheenix, Hartfor 
PUIG, TOD, nnceccacmecencosee 
Providence-Washington, Providence 
a ee 
Reliance, Philadelphia.... 
Security, New Haven 
Springfield F. and M.. Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia... -- 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul. 
Sun, San Francisco....... 
Sun Mutual, New Orleans 
Teutonia, New Orleans....- 
Traders, Chicago.......-... 
Union, Philadelphia ¢d....-. 
Union, San Francisco.............. 
United Firemens, Philadelphia. .... 
Washington F. and M., Boston..... 
Western, Pittsburgh..............- 































My . 
3 “ 
S83 | Capita: 
a2 | Paid up. 
gd 
$4,000,000 
300,000 
100 300,000 
5 600,000 
100 500,000 
25 600,000 
100 2,00¢,030 
Too 250,000 
334 200,000 
50 250,000 
300 557,200 
1co 000 
20 200,000 
5° 500,000 
co 200,000 
100 200,000 
100 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
35 300,000 
100 200,000 
50 300,000 
100 1,000,000 
50 500,000 
100 400,000 
100 1,009,000 
18 378,000 
100 30 2,000 
20 300,000 
30 000,000 
20 200,000 
100 400,000 
5° 200,000 
100 300,000 
10> 200,000 
100 1,250,000 
10 3,000,000 
200 200,000 
50 200,000 
wen 300,000 
5° 250,000 
100 200,000 
25 250,000 
1co 375,000 
100 200,000 
100 400,000 
so 200,000 
66 200,009 
23 400,000 
50 200,000 
10 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
100 300,000 
5 250,000 
100 500,000 
100 200,000 
100 600,000 
100 1,000,000 | 
ion 250,000 | 
100 490,000 | 
50 200,000 | 
100 250,000 | 
50 200,000 
100 2,000,000 
100 200,000 
50 400,000 
10 250,000 
50 300,000 
50 200,000 
100 1,000,000 
5° 400,000 
100 500,000 
100 300,000 
100 498,972 
100 250,009 
100 500,000 
5 375,000 
100 750,000 
10 300,000 
1oo 1,000,000 
50 300,000 

















— 
Net : 
Book Divivenp Ys 
Value of| DBcLaxsp, vi 
Stock AK 
Per $100, te x33 
‘an. 1 
1 *| Date. \Per cy, is 
\ 
——— 
$186.25 |tJuly,’s 
139.59 *Jan.."87 H 4 
152 36 isfuly. 87 3 =| 
250.34 |*Mar. '87 5 : 
210.57 |*Apr.,'87 5 ne 
137-09 |*iuly,"87| 4 = 
101 68 |tApr., ’87 | 1% | iny 
109.34 |*Jan.,’87 | 4° = 
T10.02 |* Jan., '87 3 ug 
101.77 | July,’86| 3 m 
129.79 |*July,'87] 3 | 
122.10 |tApr., "6 
PI, 87) 3) | ak 
121.05 |* June,’87 4 150 
100.70 |* Jan., ‘8 3. | wo 
193.96 |*July, 87 3 133 
131.20 |} June,’87 1 16 
130.42 |*Aug.,’86 | 4 | a5 
142.49 |*July,’87| 4 | 1 
235.18 |* July, ‘87 5 184} 
146.55 |*Apr.,’87| § | ri 
135.89 |*July,’87 |] 4 | 106 
95-95 |* July,"86| 4 & 
287.91 an., 87] 20 | 6m 
123.76 \*July, "87 341 
124 49 |tApr., 871 3 | ah 
131.72 |*Jan., "87 | 3 | 164 
253-62 |*Apr., 87] § | 19 
121.64 |* Jan., '87 4 iv) 
238.05 |tApr., ’87 3 200 
133-17 |*Jan.,’87 | 4 | 1 
241.96 |tJuly, '87} 5 | 4p 
140.70 July. "87| 6 196 
300.83 if July,"87| 6 | 
eee eee — 
243.70 |*July,’87 | 10 |. 30 
184.34 |*Jan., 87] 7% | 295 
196.02 |* July. ’87 5 250 
130 41 |* July, "87 3% | 17 
162.85 |*Jan..’86 5% | + 
110.67 |*July, 86| 4 i) 
112.87 |*Dec.,’86| 4 | 13 
148.84 |*Jan., '87| 4 176 
129 52 |*Jan., '87 5 110 
156.47 |* July, "87 5 ug 
129.29 |*May,’87/| 5 | 19 
157.64 |*July, 87 4 16 
135.54 |*Jan.,’87| 4 | 1% 
225 81 |*,uly, 87 5 165 
132.04 |*Jan.,’87 | 4 | m0 
472.55 \*Jan., °87) § | - 
156.34 |*July, 87) § | 135 
123.74 |*Apr.,’€7|° 3 9% 
227.72 | Jan.,’87| 10 | 10 
147-55 |*July,’87| 4 | 1 
130.06 |*Apr.,"87| 3 100 
145-64 |*Jan.,’87| 5 | 1% 
113.29 |*July,’87| 3 95 
ET os oo 
406.86 |*Mar.,’87 7% | 36 
1co.52 |* Jan., '87 Pa m2 
107.74 |*Feb., '87 3 105 
118.41 |* July, '87 3 110 
151.12 tJuly, 87] 3%) 29 
126.21 tApr., '87 3 100 
128.42 *July, ’87 4 110 
147.94 *July,’87} 4 | 4 
198.89 | *June,’87 4 169 
150.36 *July,’87| 5§ 120 
167.98 |*July, '87 i 185 
202.78 |*July, "87 276 
169.73 |* June.’87 5 140 
112.71 tApr., '87 2% | 10 
150.85 tApr., 87 2% | 1% 
137.55 *July,’87| 5 | %3 
200,60 tApr..'87| 2%) 1% 
108.24 |*July, 87 2 Too 
116,11 |tApr,, 87 3 ng 
124.11 |*June,"87 | 3 | 
112.78 |*Apr.,’87 3 100 
120.94 *Nov.,’86 4 1] 








Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 





British America, Toronto .. 
Western, Toronto.-........ 
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Last S4, 
He = | Divipenp Bes 
Ne | : 
8 Value of| Pai. Nas 
S38 | capitar |”eime 2/| SS 
% | Pald af. on. | aan 
su, Per$soo,| $38 
q,* Fan. 1, | $8 
1886, Date. \Per Ct. e 
—_— 
50 | $500,000] ...... \*July,’87 | 3% a 
20 | 500,000 |*Jan..'67 5 x 








so 
*Semi-annual. f{ Quarterly. ¢ One per cent each month. a Devoted exclusive © 


insuripg plate glass against breakage. ¢ 
quarterly. d Marine only in New York State. 
instances the price asked. and not necessarily an actual! sale, g Capital since 


$500,090, 


The Manufacturers and Builders pays two pe 
e Irregular. 7 Prices below inc 


de 








